AMUSEMENT WITH STOPS AND COMMAS 


The little commas and full-stops, and other 
* similar signs that we see scattered about 
this page, and the pages of all the books that we 
read, do not seem very important. Yet, with¬ 
out these, it would very often be quite impos¬ 
sible for us to know what a writer meant. 

Some sentences and paragraphs, indeed, 
can be made to have two exactly opposite 
meanings, according to how the stops are put 
in, and a good deal of amusement can be got 
if a few friends sit round a table, each having 
before him a paper and pencil, and try to 
punctuate correctly some of these rather diffi¬ 
cult sentences. The sentences and verses given 
on this page may be used for this purpose. 

SENTENCES THAT NEED STOPS 

Here is a very startling statement : 

King Charles the First walked and talked 
half an hour after his head was cut off. 

We might doubt the accuracy of this, but 
when we know that there should be a semi¬ 
colon after talked , and a comma following the 
word after , then the meaning is quite plain: 

King Charles the First walked and talked ; 
half an hour after, his head was cut off. 

Many of us know the little rhyme : 

Every lady in this land 
Has twenty nails upon each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
All this is true without deceit. 

We wonder how it can be true, till it is 
properly punctuated in this way: 

Every lady in this land 

Has twenty nails ; upon each hand 

Five, and twenty on hands and feet. 

All this is true without deceit. 

Here is a sentence that makes perfect sense 
when the stops are put in, but it looks now 
very much like a mere jumble of words : 

That that that is is that that is not is not 
that that that is not is not that that is is is 
not that so. 

It should be punctuated in this way, and 
the words in italics should be emphasised : 

That that that is, is that that is not, is not; 
that that that is not, is not that that is, is. 
Is not that so ? 

When a gentleman made the remark to his 
friend, " Time flies you cannot they pass 
too quickly ” he was not talking about the 
passing of time, but about the timing of flies. A 
semicolon after cannot makes the sentence clear. 
THE INSPECTOR AND THE MAYOR 

A Prussian school-inspector called one day 
upon the burgomaster, or mayor, of a small town, 
and asked him to come on a tour of inspection 
of the schools in the district. The burgomaster 
was not anxious to go, and the inspector 
heard him mutter to himself : " What is this 
donkey here for again ? ” At the first school, 
the inspector said he would like to examine 
the children in punctuation. 11 Oh, bother 
that ! ” said the burgomaster, anxious to get 
on to the next school. “ What do commas and 
such trifles matter ? ” But the inspector 
insisted, and, writing a sentence on the board, 
he asked a boy to read it, which the lad did as 
follows : “ The burgomaster says the inspector 
is a donkey.” Then, putting commas after the 
words burgomaster and inspector , he asked 
another boy to read the sentence, thus : “ The 
burgomaster, says the inspector, is a donkey.” 


In this rhyme, to make sense, a semicolon 
should be placed after the first noun in every 
line except the last of each verse; 

I saw a peacock with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing comet pouring down hail 
I saw a cloud all wrapt with ivy round 
I saw a lofty oak creeping on the ground 
I saw a beetle swallowing up a whale 
I saw a foaming sea brimful of ale 
I saw a pewter cup sixteen feet deep 
I saw a well full of men’s tears that weep 
I saw wet eyes in flames of living fire 
I saw a house as high as the moon and higher 
I saw the glorious sun at deep midnight 
I saw the man who saw this wondrous sight. 

I saw a pack of cards gnawing a bone 
I saw a dog seated on Britain^ throne 
I saw King Edward shut up in a box 
I saw an orange driving a fat ox 
I saw a butcher not a fortnight old 
I saw a greatcoat all of solid gold 
I saw two buttons telling of their dreams 
I saw my friends who wished I’d quit these 
themes. 

Some years ago a London news agency 
received a cablegram from its correspondent in 
Australia which read as follows : 

** Influenza extensively prevalent Wales 
Victoria numerous deaths Bish<m Adelaide 
found dead sea-serpent sixty feet Coffin Bay.” 

This was published in the newspapers as three 
separate items of news to the effect that influenza 
was very prevalent in New South Wales and 
Victoria ; that the Bishop of Adelaide had been 
found dead ; and that a great sea-serpent, sixty 
feet in length, had been seen in Coffin Bay. 

As a matter of fact, the bishop was not 
dead, and it was he who was supposed to 
have found the remains of a dead sea-serpent 
lying on the beach at Coffin Bay sixty feet long. 

STOPS THAT COST MONEY 

Some years ago, the blunder of an American 
clerk, in putting a comma in the place of a 
hyphen, cost the United States nearly 
$2,500,000. A duty was to be put on certain 
goods going into the country, and among 
those to be allowed in free, were “ all foreign 
fruit-plants,” meaning young fruit-trees for 
planting. In copying this part of the Bill 
for Congress, the clerk made it read : “all 
foreign fruit, plants,” and so on. The result 
was that for a year, until Congress could set 
the mistake right, all kinds of fruit were 
allowed into the United States free of duty. 

A wealthy Frenchman died, and by his will 
left a large sum of money to his two nephews. 
Each expected to receive two hundred thousand 
francs, but the executors said they were 
entitled to only one hundred thousand. The 
nephews pointed to a sentence in the will 
which read like this : “A chacun deux cent 
mille francs,” meaning, “ To each two hundred 
thousand francs ”; but the executors pointed 
to a small apostrophe between the d and the 
eux of deux, thus making the sentence read : 
“ A chacun d’eux cent mille francs,” which 
means, “ To each of them a hundred thousand 
francs.” The executors, however, had to pay 
the nephews two hundred thousand francs each, 
the law court ^having decided that the mark 
was a tiny smudge, and not an apostrophe. 
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